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The now-famous Steelman Report to the President of the 
United States gives definitions for types of research which 
can be used as the basis for this discussion: 

(1) Basic research. (a) Fundamental research—theo- 
retical analysis, exploration, or experimentation directed 
to the extension of knowledge of the general principles 
governing natural or social phenomena. (b) Background 
research—the systematic observation, collection, organi- 
zation, and presentation of facts using known principles 
to reach objectives that are clearly defined, before the re- 
search is undertaken, to provide a 
foundation for subsequent research 
or to provide standard reference 


by individuals who may or may not be competent to initi- 
ate scientific endeavors. It is unthinkable that scientific 
exploration in a multitude of fields could be directed from 
a single group of men, however competent they may be, 
located in the center of political activity and pressure. In- 
deed. it is contrary to the very spirit and nature of basic 
research to have direction from any central source. In- 
dustry, through its developments from applied research, 
benefits first and continuously from the scientific facts 
and information of basic research; industry must there- 

fore recognize its responsibility to 

support basic research as well as to 

recognize its indirect return from 
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(2) Applied wudtiode th ex- 
tension of basic research to the de- 
termination of generally accepted 
principles with a view to specific 
:* ‘ication, generally involving the 
G...8ing of a specified novel prod- 
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State System Bond Measure Would Re- 


such investments. 

I believe there is now a definite 
trend for industry to increase its 
support of research in colleges and 
universities through fellowships, 
scholarships, endowments, and 
grants. I hardly need to mention the 


uct, process, technique, or device. 
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(3) Development—the adapta- 
tion of research findings for experi- 
mental, demonstration, or clinical 
purposes, including the experimen- 
tal production and testing of mod- 
els, devices, equipment, materials, procedures, and proc- 
esses. Developmental research is related to work on an 
existing model, device, equipment, material, or product 
process. Developmental research differs from applied re- 
search in that the work is done on products, processes, 
techniques, or devices that have previously been discovered 
or invented. 

Basic or fundamental research is directed toward the 
exploration and extension of scientific knowledge, usually 
without thought to commercial application of the find- 
ings. The end objectives are new scientific information 
and substantiation or development of new theories. Such 
research proceeds best in the academic atmosphere of the 
college or university laboratory, where the pressures of 
time and desired end results are largely removed. In no 
sense should this lessen the responsibilities of industry to 
support basic research activity. The public support and 
endowment funds of universities are not at all adequate 
to maintain the necsessary level of basic scientific investi- 
g ~~ »n, and many of us deplore the necessity for increased 
F..eral or state government support for research in our 
academic institutions. 

Government financial support and sponsorship inevi- 
tably involves cumbersome and hampering procedures, 
with the very real possibility of direct or indirect control 
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obvious fact that such support must 
be given without any “strings” or 
direction, without the expectancy 
of immediate gain through inven- 
tions or patents, and without any 
restriction regarding publication 
of results. Complete freedom for the scientist must be pre- 
served. We had an excellent object lesson in Germany. re- 
peated now in Russia, where lack of such scientific freedom 
stifled scientific progress and led to great reductions in the 
fruitfulness of applied scientific effort. Even more abhor- 
rent to the free world of science is the twisting of scientific 
truths to suit the propaganda purposes of a state dogma, 
such as is hampering the captive scientists of the Soviet 
Union. I firmly believe that World War II vividly demon- 
strated that our freedom of scientific inquiry paid off in 
survival. The war was not won by brawn on the field of 
battle, nor was it won in the cloistered halls of science; 
but it was won by American industry applying the results 
of basic scientific knowledge available here and aboard. 
Industry, government, and the universities must coordni- 
nate their efforts and their support of free fundamental 
scientific effort on an expanding scale if our industrial 
development is to continue, if our standard of living is to 
be continuously improved, and, in a very real sense, if we 
are to survive. 

An important objective, and more than a byproduct of 
basic research, is the training of men. Universities and col- 
leges should keep clearly in mind that this is their primary 





* An address given before the Pacific Northwest Industrial Re- 
search Conference at Portland in September 1950. 
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reason for existence and that their research programs 
should be built around that objective. University research 
should most certainly not be undertaken merely to bolster 
a reduced institutional budget, nor should it be undertaken 
for the development of specific products, processes, or 
patentable schemes for industry. Such objectives will stifle 
and suppress scientific knowledge at its very source. Ap- 
plie? research and development should be left to the re- 
search institute, the commercial laboratory, the govern- 
ment laboratory, and the laboratories of industry, where 
it naturally belongs. 

The borderline between basic research and applied re- 
search is not clear-cut. That condition, I believe, is healthy. 
Applied research has inevitably moved nearer to the 
fundamental research laboratory. Applied science now ad- 
vances by planned, coordinated, scientific teamwork, with 
continual reliance upon the latest results of pure science. 
Accomplishments are made by 95 per cent hard, scheduled, 
directed work based on available scientific facts and in- 
formation—and only 5 per cent by inspiration, genius, and 
hunch. The organized industrial research laboratory is the 
product of America, and had its beginnings here about 
1900. The creation of our high standard of living and the 
expansion of our industry have been simultaneous with the 
development of organized research. The organized indus- 
trial research laboratory, more than any other factor, even 
our wealth of natural resources, is responsible for the spec- 
tacular industrial devolopment of this country. 

Our petroleum industry, now providing a retail value of 
refined petroleum products of $1.5 billion annually to our 
western economy, is a good example of an industry solidly 
based on the results of applied research effort. More than 
610,000 people directly owe their livelihood to the petro- 
leum industry in the West, and $2,300 per employee is paid 
by the industry annually in Federal, state, and local taxes. 
Perhaps no other industry has been so vitally dependent 
on the productive efforts of organized research teams. 
From a recent survey made by Howard Vesper, president 
of the California Research Corporation, of industrial re- 
search activity in 48 northern California counties alone, 
it is apparent that research activity in that area divides it- 
self conveniently into four groups, namely, petroleum, 
chemicals, food, and “all others.” Petroleum is by far the 
largest of these, greater than the other three groups com- 
bined, with an estimated annual expenditure of about $16 
million, and with total research facilities valued at $10.5 
million. 

It is true that we are now developing and using many of 
the natural resources of the West, but there are still vast 
storehouses of possible wealth untouched. Commercial 
uses for many materials existing in abundance have not 
yet been found, unknown deposits of resources remain for 
the adventuresome scientific explorer, and new commer- 
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cialization of known resources offers intriguing possibili- 
ties. Applied industrial research holds the key to unlock 
these treasure houses. 

There are many challenging opportunities for applied 
research to meet changing economic conditions facea _ 
industries already established in the West. The grape in- 
dustry furnishes an example. The Wall Street Journal re- 
ported a few months ago that our western grape industry 
furnishes all of the raisins, 89 per cent of the wine, and 
90 per cent of the fresh grapes consumed in the United 
States. Out of a total crop of 2.9 million tons estimated for 
this year, there was a predicted surplus of 500,000 tons and 
the vintners were losing from six to nine cents per gallon on 
all wine shipped. Bulk grapes have dropped from $90 per 
ton in 1946 to $20 to $30 per ton, and raisins from $312 per 
ton in 1946 to $130 per ton. This old and basic industry 
needs whatever assistance science can give to create new 
products, find new markets, and cheapen the cost of 
production. 

I am told that the lumber industry is five times as im- 
portant to our western economy as to the national economy 
as a whole. Although much has been done to introduce 
improved methods of lumbering, to conserve forests, and 
to develop new uses for products of the forests, there are 
still very great opportunities for the organized effort of 
applied scientists to reduce the amount of wood wasted 
in the lumbering and milling processes, to find more profi- 
table uses for sawdust and other byproducts, and to find 
new, commercially attractive outlets for the product. Red- 
wood sawdust, produced in quantities of several hundred 
tons daily, is of particular interest to the scientist, because 
of its possible processing to yield charcoal as well as - 
tain chemicals of interest to industry. 

The ancient products of wine and wood remind us of the 
ceramic building materials, such as brick and tile. There 
has been little change in the manufacture or handling of 
brick since the days of Moses, and the relatively high costs 
of transportation and labor in the use of bricks as a build- 
ing material stimulate the desire for the application of 
both scientific technical and economic fact-finding to one 
of our oldest industries. I understand that it costs $2 to lay 
in place brick costing $1 delivered at the site. Further, the 
depletion of some of our most useful deposits of clays pre- 
sents the possibility of basic scientific work on the benefi- 
ciation of clays to produce a superior product from ordi- 
nary, inferior, or nonhomogeneous clay deposits. 

The significance of the Far West in the national economy 
must depend, to a large degree, upon its position in those 
industries engaged in processing products of the natural 
wealth of the area. These include such industries as food 
and agriculture, forest products, ceramic materials, and 
petroleum. The Far West is relatively rich in the physical 
quantities of many natural resources, but some of these 
known and useful sources are being depleted at a rapid 
rate. The depletion of high-quality, easily accessible sup- 
plies of timber in the Northwest is a good example, al- 
though steps are now being taken to conserve and restore 
the forests. Under existing technological processes, many 
western resources are high-cost raw materials because of 
their location at long distances from established indus - 
centers. We have rather few natural resources now beiug 
utilized that cannot be obtained in other parts of the 
country located closer to markets and processing plants. 
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One of the problems confronting western industry in the 
processing of its natural resources is the cost of transpor- 
tation. Far West producers have a major geographical dis- 
advantage in competing in the industrial and consumption 

_tkets of the East and Midwest. Furthermore, the Far 
West no longer enjoys a water-rate advantage to countries 
across the Pacific. In fact, we are steadily losing foreign 
trade to eastern and gulf ports. One of our current eco- 
nomic-research investigations at the Stanford Research 
Institute is a study of factors involved in the loss of busi- 
ness of western ports. The one advantage to the West from 
existing freight costs is that more and more industries are 
beginning to manufacture, in the West for western con- 
sumption, small quantities of products that were once 
produced in the East and shipped West. 

I would like to caution management that research is 
expensive, that patience and time are needed to turn re- 
search investments into profits, and that continued and 
consistent support of research effort is necessary. Research 
cannot be bought by the case or by the yard. Further, 
trained and competent personnel must be available to 
translate the results of the laboratory into commercial 
production (a necessary bridge often overlooked), and 
adequate funds must be available to implement the findings 
of research and convert them into profitable production. 
It has been demonstrated in the process industries that, 
for every dollar spent in research, $10 will be needed for 
pilot-plant and process development and $100 will be re- 
quired for the production plant. Many companies have 
found it difficult to secure adequate capital to use effec- 
tively the results of research. Many good research efforts 
" -ve been wasted, and promising commercial possibilities 

4 because the engineering of research findings to pro- 
duction was deficient, because adequate capital was not 
available to finance the next step in the chain of develop- 
ment, or because management was not farsighted enough 
to see the development in its proper perspective. It is regret- 
table that incompetent management has been responsible 
so often for waste of research effort and talent. For such 
errors management is responsible not only to its own com- 
pany and stockholders, but also to the public and to our 
nation. It is not a coincidence that top management of 
many of our most successful and profitable industrial con- 
cerns now rests with executives having technical training 
and research experience. 

The combination of economic fact finding and research 
with laboratory and pilot-plant investigations is becoming 
a necessary part of all research directed toward commer- 
cial application. Applied research must have economic as 
well as scientific guidance, a necessity we are only begin- 
ning to implement with research teams of economists, en- 
gineers, and scientists in a new phase of research we may 
call “techno-economics,” the combination of technical and 
economic scientific fact finding. Techno-economics is cur- 
rently one of the largest activities of the Stanford Research 
Institute, with a staff of some 35 general economists, trans- 
poration experts, market analysts, economic geographers, 
industrial engineers, and experts in finance. Basic eco- 
nomic information regarding raw materials, potential mar- 

i, transportation costs, plant operations, and compar- 
auve costs for alternate methods and processes serves as a 
much-needed guide to laboratory investigations and for 
evaluations of research progress. 
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It is more and more apparent that management needs 
the collection, collation, and analysis of the economic facts 
on each and every important research undertaking before 
it can strike the proper balance between investment, risk, 
and probable return. This appraisal must be of the same 
nature as that normally applied in measuring expected 
production and distribution performances. Too few re- 
search undertakings by industry are subjected to a thor- 
oughgoing economic audit in advance of the expenditure, 
an economic appraisal of the course of the work, and eco- 
nomic factual guidance for application and use of research 
results. Not only must industrial research be “pushed 
through an economic keyhole,” as Maurice Holland aptly 
phrases it, but it must be initated and continuously direc- 
ted by economic facts collected and analyzed by trained 
and experienced economists. That is the function of techno- 
economics. 

Basically, a successful industrial research program 
should result in an improved or lower-cost manufacturing 
or distribution process, in an improved product, or in a 
new product. The fundamental problem is to establish some 
estimate, in advance, as to the probable cash value of these 
results and to compare this estimate with the expected cost 
of research. 

In the case of an improved manufacturing or distribu- 
tion process, such an estimate can be made with a consider- 
able degree of accuracy, because most companies maintain 
detailed control information on these functions. Reason- 
ably reliable estimates of changes in manufacturing or 
distribution cost and in net profit can be tabulated and 
compared with the expected cost of research. 

The problem is much more difficult when new products 
are involved. While in most instances the cost of research 
can be estimated with a reasonable degree of accuracy, the 
expected cash value of the new product is difficult to estab- 
lish. There are few well-defined accounting principles 
available to aid industry to determine the present value of 
future research results when the latter are in the form of 
new products or processes. 

There is also a shortage of information collected and 
available regarding the returns industry has already ex- 
perienced from research. Indeed, the return from a particu- 
lar research investment is itself most difficult to measure. 
This much we know without question from the experience 
of American industry—adequate research expenditures 
over a sufficiently long period in a balanced portfolio of 
projects pays a large return on the research investment. 
More specific details are lacking, but are certainly needed 
for management’s guidance. 

There is a fertile field for “research on research,” for 
the collection and interpretion of economic information 
from the experience of industry concerning research ex- 
penditures as a percentage of gross sales, return on the 
research dollar, investment necessary to implement re- 
search findings, and research costs. Research expenditures 
have passed from the luxury to the necessity budget, but 
most companies—and particularly the smaller ones—have 
very little information available to guide management 
concerning necessary or desirable research expenditures, 
returns to be expected, economic guides for evaluation of 
research program performance, or the proper mechanism 
for establishing an effective research operation. This gen- 
eral problem is difficult but not impossible to solve. Much 
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information is available for analysis and interpretation. 
This is one of the most important research opportunities 
in the field of applied research and can be attacked through 
the scientific, fact-finding, analytical approach, with good 
promise of important and worthwhile results. 

Another virgin area for economic research of great im- 
portance to industry is in marketing and distribution. Less 
than 5 per cent of our billion-dollar annual research bud- 
get is now spent for improving the marketing of the prod- 
ucts developed in the scientific laboratories. Yet 59 cents 
of the consumer dollar represents distribution cost, and 
only 41 cents represents the cost of production. Haslam of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey reports that his 
company undertook a program of marketing research in 
1933 which cut the distribution costs for gasoline from 40 
per cent of the wholesale price to the present 15 per cent. 
To a great extent, the distribution of products has been 
handled in an empirical way without the benefit of eco- 
nomic fact-finding analysis. 

Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey holds that research 
expenditures of corporations are of great importance in 
determining profit potentials, pointing out that research is 
a “Fountain of Youth” for corporations, making corporate 
age immaterial. Research and the plowing back of undis- 
tributed earnings into larger and better producing facili- 
ties provide a formula for growth and productivity. Re- 
search is a continuous creator of new business, a destroyer 


of old business, the vital growth factor in a progressive 
business. 

There are only three sources of new wealth—it may be 
dug (mining), grown (agriculture), or made (manufac- 
turing). New wealth is created in new products, new pr 
esses, new techniques; and the progenitor of such new 
wealth is industrial research with coordinated effort in all 
of its phases—basic research, including fundamental re- 
search and background research, applied research, devel- 
opment, and engineering—with all applied research effort 
initiated, guided, and evaluated by economic analysis. 

We are industrially immature in the West. Our western 
economy emphasizes extraction of raw materials on the one 
hand and trades and service functions on the other. But our 
potential is great. Our industrial leadership is virile and 
adventuresome, our peoples are vigorous and pioneering, 
and we are increasingly alert to our opportunities. In spite 
of higher transportation costs, relative geographical in- 
accessibility to some raw materials and the larger markets, 
shortages of water in parts of the region, and perhaps a 
comparative lack of appreciation of the use of the scientific 
tools available to us, we are facing these problems and we 
will solve them. Lee Dubridge of the California Institute 
of Technology spoke well when he said, “Our pioneer days 
are not over. Our frontiers are not the frontiers of the for- 
est, but are the frontiers of the mind and the spirit. Our 
weapons are not a gun and an axe, but a trained and in- 
quiring mind and a stout heart.” 
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[Retail, Wholesale, and Service] 


Deschutes County 

Retail sales in Deschutes County during 1948 aggregated $30.6 
million, an increase of 252 per cent over the $8.7 million in 1939, 
when the preceding Census of Business was taken. Wholesale sales 
in the county reached a total of $15.4 million in 1948 as compared 
with $5.1 million in 1939. The service trades included in the Census 
of Business recorded receipts totaling $1.2 million in 1948 com- 
pared with $0.4 million in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period 
between 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 1816 paid employees for the 
work week ended nearest Nov. 15, 1948. This compared with a total 
of 1,341 employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 

Proprie- Employees, Week 
tors, Un- Ended Nov. 15 


incorp. Fu 
Total Week 


No. Est- Sales 
ablish- (thous. of 
ments dollars) Firms 
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Eating & drinking — ~~____ 
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Douglas County ‘ Y 

Retail sales in Douglas County during 1948 aggregated $45.9 mil- 
lion, an increase of 481 per cent over the $7.9 million in 1939, when 
the preceding Census of Business was taken. Wholesale sales in 
the county reached a total of $20.8 million in 1948 as compared with 
$2.9 million in 1939. The service trades included in the Census of 
Business recorded receipts totaling $2.5 million in 1948 compared 
with $0.3 million in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period 
between 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 2,592 paid employees for the 
work week ended nearest Nov. 15. 1948. This compared with a total 
of 946 employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 


Employees, W eek 
Ended Novo. 15 


Proprie- 
No. Est- Sales tors, Un- 
eblish- (thous. of  incorp. 
ments dollars Firms Total W eek 
$45,936 720 1,796 1,509 
13,139 194 295 248 
3,862 410 339 
4,220 242 188 
Apparel 1,810 82 68 
Furn. & home furnish.___. 2,362 97 87 
Aut ti 7,573 284 258 
Service stations 3,455 105 81 
Lumber—bldg.—hardware ____ 2,977 86 81 
Drug 1,215 49 
All other 5,323 146 127 
Wh | | 20,793 539 @ 
Merchant wholesalers —.__.__ 427 * 
Other wholesal . 
Selected service 2% 
Personal services 127 122 
All other 130 124 
Hotels 108 107 
Tourist courts 10 
A I a 50 ° 















































Roseburg: 
Retail 23,220 i 
Wholesal 12,242 ° 
Selected service 1,388 157 
* Not available. 
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State System Bond Measure 
Would Reduce Interest 


Jf interest to the citizens of Oregon is the constitutional 
amendment to be voted upon in the November 1950 elec- 
tion under which state credit would be placed behind cer- 
tain bonds issued for buildings by the State Board of 
Higher Education. A report of a committee of the City Club 
of Portland on this proposal is presented below. 

The measure will appear on the ballot in the following 
language: “Purpose: Amending Oregon constitution by 
adding a new article entitled Article XI-F, authorizing 
state to loan its credit and incur indebtness not exceeding 
at any one time three-fourths of one per cent of assessed 
valuation of taxable property in state to redeem and re- 
fund outstanding revenue bonds issued to finance build- 
ings for higher education; to construct, improve, repair, 
equip and furnish projects for higher education that ap- 
pear self-supporting; and to purchase or improve sites 
therefor. Authoring annual ad valorem tax sufficient with 
revenues, gifts, grants or building fees, to pay indebtness. 
Legislature to enact necessary legislation.” 


The City Club report, which has been approved by the 
memfership is as follows: 


SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION. The City Club committee 
first contacted the State Board of Higher Education, the 
sponsor of the act, and interviewed the chairman of the 
Board and the chairman of the Board’s Finance Committee, 
who supplied most of the information received concerning 

need for the measure. Several legislators were ques- 
tioned as to the arguments advanced in the Legislature. 
Several civic groups, news magazines, school men, and 
private individuals were asked for their comment, all of 
which were either noncommittal or favorable. 


BACKGROUND. Oregon’s state-supported institutions of 
higher education are: Oregon State College at Corvallis, 
University of Oregon at Eugene with Medical and Dental 
Schools in Portland, Oregon College of Education at Mon- 
mouth, Eastern Oregon College of Education at La 
Grande, and Southern Oregon College of Education at 





Gilliam County 


Retail sales in Gilliam County during 1948 aggregated $3.6 mil- 
lion, an increase of 177 per cent over the $1.3 million in 1939, when 
the preceding Census of Business was taken. 

Employment in the county decreased over the nine-year period 
between 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Retail establishments 
reported a total of 121 paid employees for the work week ended 
nearest Nov. 15, 1948. This compared with a total of 129 employees 
reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 


Proprie- 
No. Est- tors, Un- Ended Nov. 15 
ablish- (thous. of  incorp. Full 
ments dollars ) Firms Total Week 
$3,551 54 121 108 
8 465 9 7 6 
aie 8 244 10 32 31 
7 386 7 18 14 


Employees, Week 
Saies 


Retail 
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Food 

Eating & drinking 
Service stati 

All other ° 25 





2,456 28 64 57 





land. These institutions have shared the state’s growth 
‘wad have required recent expansion. Financing of aca- 
demic, non-revenue-producing buildings—such as class- 
rooms, laboratories, libraries, and administrative ofices— 
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has been met by legislative appropriation. In order to fi- 
nance additional facilities, the State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation has issued bonds for the construction of revenue- 
producing buildings, such as dormitories, student centers, 
and athletic facilities, the revenue from which is pledged 
to pay off the bonds... . 

These bonds were sold privately without difficulty be- 
cause the investments are sound, because the State Board 
of Higher Education has always met its obligations, and 
because people tend to feel that the state would stand 
back of the bonds even though not legally required to do 
so. If the state’s credit were put behind these bonds, as 
the present measure would provide, they could be sold at 
interest rates about one per cent lower. The actual rate 
would be a matter of time and circumstances; but, for 
purposes of comparison, general obligation bonds of the 
state of Washington were recently issued for buildings at 
the University of Washington at a rate of 1.7 per cent. 


RESULTs OF PassacE. The State Board will have to pay 
about $4,000,000 in interest charges over the life of the 
present bonds. As general obligations the interest would 
come to about $2,800,000, a saving of about $1,200,000 
over the life of the bonds.. .. 

The only argument brought to the committe’s attention 
which was at all negative was that, since additional taxing 
power would be granted, it might be used. Although a cur- 
sory reading of the proposed act or its ballot title might 
seem to indicate additional taxes, there appears little likeli- 
hood that they would be levied. Ordinarily taxes are 
pledged to meet the obligation of the state, but the projects 
for which these bonds will be issued will, presumably, all 
be self-supporting. 

The limitation in the amount of such bonds is three- 
fourths of one per cent of the assessed valuation of taxable 
property in the state, currently about $12,000,000, which 
the State Board considers to be adequate. 

Precedent can be found for such general obligation 
bonds in the Oregon Highway bonds which, although 
general obligation bonds, have never required a tax levy to 
service them. 

According to the State Board of Higher Education, no 
additional construction projects which might be financed 
by such bonds are currently contemplated, except the pro- 
posed stadium in Corvallis. The amendment provides that 
they will be planned only if: (1) The needs of higher edu- 
caticn in Oregon demand additional self-financing pro- 
jects. (2) Income from the projects, conservatively esti- 
mated, provides more than sufficient income to meet the 
cost of principal and interest. (3) The bond issues are 
approved by the Legislature. 

Conc.usions. The effect of passage of this amendment 
would be to reduce the cost of higher education and there- 
fore reduce the burden on the State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, the student, or the taxpayer. 

Apparently all informed opinion endorses the amend- 
ment and opposition is practically nonexistent. 

RECOMMENDATION. Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the City Club go on record as favoring the pas- 
sage of this proposed amendment. 


Respectfully submitted, Frank Bauman, Nathan Berk- 
ham, Anson S. Frohman, Merle Mesher, Erling Hust- 
vedt, Chairman. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Department-Store Sales. Portland department-store sales con- 
tinue to run ahead of 1949. However, it should be kept in mind that 
the sales are in dollar amounts, so that higher prices may account 
for a substantial part of the increase. Comparison of various periods 
in 1950 with the same periods a year ago for Portland and other 
Pacific Coast cities is given below: 


Four Weeks Calendar Year 
Ending to 
Oct.7 Oct.7 
PRTG cceecnsmenesst +4 
Los Angeles ___.. 
San Diego... —...... 
RE 
San Francisco ——........ 
SNC ‘ 
Spokane +14 
United States _._.. 


“Vrnonnae 
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Lumber. The most important recent development in the lumber 
industry is the sharp break in prices that first became evident in 
mid-September. This is directly associated with a prospective cur- 
tailmnent of residential building. Up to the latter part of October, 
this break in prices had not yet brought about a restriction in pro- 
duction, but it is obvious that many high-cost producers will be un- 
able to operate in the present market. 


Portland Food Prices. Prices of food in Portland continued 
the unbroken rise since last January by moving up another 0.5 per 
cent between mid-July and mid-August, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The latest price index, 226.1, is 6.9 per cent above 
that of August a year ago, and nearly 10 per cent above that of 
December 1949. The rise since the start of 1950 exceeds that in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle, the other three coastal cities 
' in which the Bureau of Labor Statistics measures prices of foods. 

With the major exception of fruits and vegetables, which are 
lower seasonally, food prices in August were above those for July. 
Beef and veal were priced 2.3 per cent higher on the average—and 
nearly 24 per cent higher than a year ago. Pork prices were up 1.6 
per cent, chickens 6.9 per cent, and fish 1.8 per cent. Lamb prices 
receded 3.4 per cent from their earlier high levels. Cereals and 
bakery products were more expensive by 4.2 per cent, with bread 
prices alone up 5 per cent. 

Egg prices rose 14.4 per cent, to an average of better than 67 cents 
a dozen. Dairy products moved up more modestly, by 0.5 per cent. 
Coffee prices advanced 8.7 per cent to an average of 84 cents a 


pound, up 55.5 per cent over a year. Fats and oils cost 7.1 per cent 
more, and sugar 6.2 per cent. 

For Portland, the only significant decline in August was 15.7 , 
cent for fresh fruits and vegetables, and this decline was seasonal. 
Even so, fresh fruits and vegetables priced were 4.4 per cent above 
a year ago and were nearly two and a half times their prewar levels 
of August 1939. 

The U. S. all-commodity price index for the same period rose by 
0.3 per cent to an index of 173.0 The food index moved down 0.5 per 
cent to 209.0. 


Motor-Vehicle Fuels. During August 1950, 54,571,169 gallons 
of motor-vehicle fuels subject to state tax were sold in Oregon. This 
was 5,388,516 gallons more than sales in August 1949. From January 
1, 1950 through August 31, 1950, sales were 336,244,285 gallons, an 
increase of 22,298,405 gallons over the same period in 1949. 


Employment. Activity in Oregon’s factories, mills, shops, and 
fields continued at a record pace throughout September 1950, as 
employment reached new postwar heights; the demand for skilled 
and semiskilled workers resulted in the most acute shortage in five 
years. Local state employment offices reported 10,646 nonagricul- 
tural jobs filled in August; even this top figure may have been ex- 
ceeded in September. With the single exception of the Columbia 
flood period of June 1948, this is the highest number of industry, 
trade, and service placements in a month since September 1945. 

Nearly half of the 14,000 persons actively seeking jobs were wom- 
en, and a good proportion of the remainder were from the older and 
partially disabled groups. Unemployment was a third lower than at 
any time since World War II, having declined more than 80,000 in 
the past seven months; the figure is some 20,000 under last summer's 
low. More than half of those asking compensation came from trade 
and service groups; only 230 were construction workers. 

Meanwhile, nonfarm employment was close to the all-time peak 
of 462,300 recorded in the revised total for August 1948. Reports 
from nearly 1,200 representative employers indicated 460,200 work- 
ing in industry, trade, and service in mid-August, and prelimine 
estimates for September showed several thousand more on the j 
Manufacturers of durable goods were employing 105,300, a gain ot 
9,100 over a year ago but 8,300 below the 1948 top. Nondurable in- 
dustries, led by food processing, had more workers than in either 
1948 or 1949. Record peacetime activity in construction boosted non- 
manufacturing lines to a new peak, although retail trade and service 
were lower than in 1948. 


BANK DEBITS 


Marketing Districts 
Oregon. 
Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 
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Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 


Debits Debits 
Aug. 1950 July 1950 


114 $1,185,625,865 $1,091,813,078 
33 718,703,192 654,833,801 


Debits 
Aug. 1949 


$932,761 ,767 
555 366,857 


Aug. 1950 compared with 
July 1950 Aug. 1949 


+ 859% jj +27.11% 
+ 9.75 +29.41 


Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 15 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) — 14 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area _. 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area . 
Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 
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97,032,756 
122,124,635 
21,795,358 
43,545,011 
$3,027,459 
18,941,920 
24,141,091 
20,963,768 
28,751,813 
21,556,714 
15,042,148 


90,322,979 
112,135,364 
20,796,986 
39,417,390 
47,792,376 
17,592,672 
23,485 ,866 
19,079,852 
27,681 ,209 
19,783,345 
18,791,238 


83,390,556 
92,307 ,287 
18,564,526 
32,033,943 
38,500,254 
18,088,458 
23,359,849 
16,704,961 
23,665,767 
16,978,560 
13,800,749 


+ 7.43 + 16.36 
+ 8.91 + 32.30 
+ 4.80 +17.40 
+ 10.47 +35.93 

+37.73 


New New Non- 
Residential residential 
Aug. 1950 Aug. 1950 
$ 58,400 $ 15,550 
335,100 150,850 
5,964 

31,900 

167,440 

4,047 

1,700 

752,075 

486 ,006 

6,250 

151,071 

65,550 


$1,838,403 



































17,750 
742,658 


$5,815,745 





416,011 
$8,148,931 
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